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when found in a sickly and diseased body. This
weakly valetudinarian was as firm in his purpose
as if he possessed the vigour of a centaur, as undis-
turbed in adversity and danger as if he had nerves
of steel.

With these heroic traits were mingled many weak-
nesses. The Cardinal loved pomp and splendour;
he had none of the elevation of mind which disdains
the insignia of State and the trappings of wealth.
He was a vain man, fond of applause; he found
pleasure not only in well-earned tributes to his
achievements as a statesman, but in the praises
lavished by hungry poets and obsequious retainers
on the poor rhymes he wrote and the second-rate
plays which he indited.

The subtlety of his character was perhaps neces-
sary in the atmosphere of deceit and plots in which
he lived, but, while cunning may be a serviceable
quality, it is not an heroic quality. Imperious
when he held power, he was obsequious when he
sought it; no one flattered the great more adroitly
when he was himself a person of small account. If
his treatment of Louis XIII. was required in order
to preserve his influence over that vacillating mon-
arch, it showed the skill of an adroit courtier rather
than the simple frankness of a strong nature.

One can trace points of resemblance between the
great Cardinal and the great Commoner. Like the
first Pitt, Richelieu was always dramatic; he posed
for the public and for all who had dealings with him.
His position as a prince of the Church forbade,
perhaps, simple and unceremonious relations withcareer seemed before him, but at the age of
